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CRITICAL NOTES 



NOTES ON THE FREER GOSPELS 

In recent papers in the Biblical World 1 and the American Journal of 
Archaeology, 2 Professor Sanders has supplied fresh materials and raised 
new problems relating to the Freer collection. He is indisposed to connect 
the manuscripts with the White Monastery, and the important find of 1906. 
As already intimated in the Nation, December 31, 1908, Professor Sanders 
contends that the name Timotheus inserted in the Mark subscription which 
concludes the gospels manuscript, connects that manuscript with a church 
of Timothy, in the Convent of the Vinedresser near the pyramids, which 
is referred to by Abu Salih, a thirteenth-century writer. No other notice of 
a church dedicated to a Timotheus seems to have been observed. Butler's 
mention of a Nitrian Convent of Timothy, which he refers to Vansleb, 
proves mistaken. The statement of Professor Sanders as to this matter is 
an improvement upon Buder's discussion (Ancient Coptic Churches 0/ 
Egypt, I, 287), but is still hardly fair to that early traveler. Since Vansleb 
has been repeatedly misquoted, and his book is now rare, it is worth while 
to quote his own words: 

J'appris d'un vieux manuscrit Arabe, que dans le desert il y avoit autrefois 
sept Monastferes de consequence; scavoir 1. Celuy de Saint Macaire; 2. celuy de 
Saint Jean le petit, surnomme" l'lgumene; 3. celuy d' Amba Biscioi; 4. celuy 
de Saint Massime, et Timothie; 5. celuy d' Amba Moyse, surnomme" le Noir; 
6. celuy d' Amba Kema; 7. celuy de la Sainte Vierge des Syriens; et qu' outre 
ces sept Monasteres, il y avoit encore trois cens habitations d'Hermites et Solitaires 
qui servoient Dieu en ce D&ert. 

Mais de tous ces Monastferes, il n'y en a que deux qui sont aujourd'huy con- 
siderables; scavoir, le Monastfere des Syriens, et celuy d'Amba Biscioi. — Rela- 
tion (1698), pp. 227, 228. 

Without claiming that this passage is free from error, we may properly 
insist that the famous convent Al Baramus is by no means omitted from 
it, for the strict designation of it was Maximus and Domitius, to which 
saints it was dedicated. That Vansleb mistook Domitius in Arabic for 
Timotheus will surprise no one who has wrestied with Greek and Latin 
proper names in vowelless oriental transformations. Professor Sanders' 

' May, 1909 (Vol. XXXIII), pp. 343, 344. 
3 Vol. XIII (1909), pp. 130-41. 
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most interesting problem however relates to the first quire of John in the 
gospels manuscript, which is in a different hand from the rest of the codex. 
Professor Sanders explains this as a remnant of the parent manuscript, to 
replace the other (probably outworn) quires of which the rest of the present 
codex except Matthew was copied. 

The view that this odd quire at the beginning of John is a remnant of an 
earlier manuscript, and that the other quires were written to unite with it 
to form a complete codex of the gospels, is liable to several objections. A 
priori, it seems improbable that one should copy more than twenty quires 
afresh, and include with them one old one, thus making after all one's labor 
only a patched-out manuscript. Such an arrangement is without parallel in 
manuscript history. On the other hand, the supplying of one lost quire 
in a later hand is a familiar phenomenon. Do the hand and aspect of the 
odd quire forbid this easier explanation ? On the contrary, both strongly 
invite it. The frequent projection of the letters into the left-hand margin, 
the irregularity in the alignment at the right of the column, the more fre- 
quent punctuation, an occasional large letter in the midst of the text, and 
especially the forms of letters, all tend to establish the late date of this odd 
quire, as compared with the bulk of the manuscript. The quire's itacistic 
spellings do not decisively negative this conclusion, or even seriously inter- 
fere with it, for late hands as well as early exhibit that tendency. On the 
whole, it is impossible to resist the conviction that the odd quire in John is 
intrusive, and was written a century or more later than the rest of the gos- 
pels manuscript, to replace a lost quire. The prolonged rulings of the odd 
quire, too long for the written lines, point in the same direction; the scribe 
apparently had some extra leaves, ruled for a wider column, which he 
applied to the completion of this defective manuscript. The greater thick- 
ness of these leaves, as compared with the others, also favors a later date, 
when parchment manufacture was declining, or points to some monastic 
scriptorium, where book-making on a large scale was not carried on. We 
can hardly suppose a whole gospel manuscript to have been written on 
quires misruled like this odd quire. There remains Professor Sanders' 
textual argument: the homogeneity of text exhibited by the strange quire 
and the rest of John, at least. This is a delicate matter; the spellings look 
in a different direction; but if the fact can be substantiated, surely we may 
as easily suppose one damaged or outworn quire to have been replaced, as 
twenty; or, if the old quire was quite lost, the exemplar or a kindred text 
may have been accessible. It is in short doubtful whether any objection 
of weight can be brought against the prima facie probability that this odd 
quire is not original but intrusive. 
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The Gospel of John stands second among the gospels in this manuscript, 
the order being, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, as in D and X and Vercel- 
lensis (a). But the strangely worn and rubbed condition of the first recto 
of the Gospel of John recalls the fact that in some ancient orders, John 
stood first. Thus in the Old Latin Bobbiensis (k) of the fourth or fifth 
century, the order seems to have been John, Luke, Mark, Matthew (Nestle, 
Einfiihrung p. 174), and in connection with the Egyptian versions the order 
John, Matthew, Mark, Luke appears. It would not be altogether surpris- 
ing therefore if in an Egyptian copy, John stood first. It seems more likely, 
however, that John never stood at the beginning of the codex, but that from 
being most frequently studied and fingered, the first page of John has come 
to have its present worn appearance. Professor Sanders has not yet stated 
definitely how the quire numbers run in the Freer Gospels, although he 
indicates (A. J. A., XII, 52) that some such numbers are still visible. Upon 
examination these should show what was the original order of the gospels in 
the codex. 

The presbyter Timotheus from Dirshaba, "martyred in the town of 
Atripe," is celebrated according to the Coptic Arabic Synaxarium on Tut 
8th and 9th, and connected with Diocletian's persecution. 3 On Hatur 13th 
the Arabic-Jacobite Synaxarium commemorates Timotheus bishop of 
Antinoe; on Kihak 23d, the holy athlete Timotheus the ascetic. 4 The 
same work mentions Timotheus, bishop of Keft. 5 In the History of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, the twenty-second (380-85), twenty-sixth (458- 
80) and thirty-second (517-35) patriarchs bear the name Timotheus, not 
to mention the schismatic patriarch Timotheus who disputed the office 
with Timotheus II. A somewhat famous pseudo-Athanasian dialogue, 
between the Christian Timotheus and the Jew Aquila, confirms the impres- 
sion that Timotheus was reckoned a familiar and representative Christian 
name in Egypt. 

Egypt in the Byzantine period swarmed with convents and churches. 
Oxyrhynchus had twelve churches in the days of Rufinus, and in later 
times contained hundreds of monks and nuns. The Conflict of Severus 
of Antioch states that in the neighborhood of Alexandria there were in the 
time of Severus Cf539) more than three hundred monasteries (p. 149). 
The History of the Patriarchs relates that in the patriarchate of Peter IV 
(567-69), there were in the same district "six hundred flourishing monas- 
teries, like beehives in their populousness, all inhabited by the orthodox" 
and administered by the patriarch (p. 208). The fifty "tabernacula" which 

3 Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity, II, 170. 

4 Basset, Synaxaire, pp. 210, 435. 5 Ibid, p. 421. 
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Rufinus found in Nitria were probably not all organized monasteries; yet 
the regularity with which Christian visitors (Rufinus, Jerome, Severus) 
repaired to Nitria, and the frequency with which the Nitrian foundations 
of Macarius, John, Baramus, etc., are mentioned in connection with the 
Coptic patriarchs, show Nitria to have been one of the most notable monastic 
centers of Egypt. Making due allowance for the extravagant figures of 
monkish chroniclers, it is at least clear that convents abounded everywhere. 
Each of these contained one, two, or three churches or chapels, each with 
its particular dedication. Of these we cannot now recover a tithe. But 
since Timotheuswas so common a name among Egyptian bishops, patriarchs, 
and saints, and so many churches and convents with their saints' names 
have disappeared from history, to argue from the name Timotheus in our 
subscription to the manuscript's one-time residence in a particular church 
of Timotheus is more than precarious. If three months of the Synaxarium 
yield three days devoted to saints named Timotheus, we cannot suppose 
churches or convents bearing his name to have been unusual in Egypt. Abu 
Salih mentions one such church, but any argument assuming that notice to 
be exhaustive builds upon a foundation of silence which may at any moment 
be withdrawn. 

Nor does a mere church dedicated to Timotheus at all satisfy the con- 
ditions of the problem; a convent at least of that name must be sought. 
For it must be kept in mind that these gospels are remarkable in being free 
from lectionary markings; the daily church reading-lessons are not indi- 
cated in them; a fact which makes it in the highest degree improbable 
that they ever served liturgical purposes in either church or convent. The 
disturbing character of their text indeed would unfit them for such use, 
and the strong probability is that they have lain almost from the first in some 
convent where Greek was little used or known. Were Professor Sanders' 
theory established, however, it would import but little, for it leaves untouched 
the main question of the immediate provenance of the manuscripts; whence 
came they in 1906? 

Professor Sanders holds that the dealer's report, that the manuscripts 
came from Akhmim, should lead us to look anywhere but there for their 
actual source. There is of course some basis for distrust of the stories of Arab 
dealers, yet they are by no means so universally misleading as may be sup- 
posed. Some years ago, to quote a single instance, a group of Greek papyri 
was bought of a dealer at Asiut. He said they came from Ushim, or Washim, 
in the Fayum. More than a hundred of these pieces dated in the second 
century, proved to bear the name of Karanis, a town the site of which was 
discovered by Hogarth and Grenfell in 1895, at Kom Ushim in the Fayum. 
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The dealer would seem to have spoken the truth. Not all Arab stories are 
of equal worth, or worthlessness. Indeed the history of excavation in Egypt 
has often been directed and furthered by the statements of Arab dealers, 
who are not after all so utterly different from other men. In the present 
instance, it must be recognized that while the dealer's story does not by 
itself suffice to connect the manuscripts with Akhmim, it by no means 
precludes such a connection, if other considerations make it probable. 

Professor Sanders holds it to be most unlikely that the Freer manuscripts 
came from the same deposit with the manuscripts secured by Schmidt at 
Akhmim, three or four years ago, pointing out that the Berlin manuscripts 
are all on papyrus, and stating that they show absolutely no relationship to 
the Freer manuscripts either in content or style of writing (p. 140). It is 
clear that the Berlin codices are on papyrus and the Detroit ones on parch- 
ment. It must not be overlooked, however, that there is a very important 
resemblance between the two groups in date, and in date of discovery. 
The Berlin manuscripts range from the third or fourth to the eighth cen- 
turies, the Freer codices from the fourth to the eighth or ninth. The 
earliest Berlin manuscript, the Greek Genesis, is referred to the third or 
fourth century, the latest, the Festal Letter, to the ninth. The earliest 
of the Freer codices, the Gospels, is referred to the fourth or fifth century, the 
latest, the closing leaves of the Psalter, to the eighth or ninth. This fact 
is in itself a strong hint of a common source, for codices from those centuries 
are extraordinarily rare. That one such deposit should have come to light 
is remarkable enough, but that two such should have been found within a 
year or two is little short of incredible. What other such discovery of 
Greek biblical materials can be pointed to in the last fifty years? Nor 
are the two groups of manuscripts at all unlike in content. Both are 
biblical. Mr. Freer secured Deuteronomy- Joshua, Psalms, Gospels, and 
Paul's epistles, all in Greek. Dr. Schmidt bought a Greek Genesis, 
Proverbs in Coptic, and First Clement in Coptic, besides the Festal Letter. 
Now First Clement was practically a part of the New Testament in the 
time of Clement of Alexandria, found a place in the Codex Alexandrinus, 
a fifth-century Bible, and as late as Abu '1 Barakat (11363) was reckoned in 
the Christian Arabic scriptures. The material on which the manuscripts 
are written and the fact that two of the Berlin ones are in Coptic are thus 
the only points to interrupt their resemblance. But this distribution of a 
large find into two parts, one including the parchments, the other the papyri, 
is just the course that would occur to any commercially minded Egyptian. 
Professor Sanders' recent account of the last leaves of the Freer Psalter 6 
6 "The Freer Psalter," Biblical World, XXXIII (May, 1909), 343, 344, with plate. 
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recalls another recent discussion of that problem. Mr. Kenyon is among 
the latest to express opinion on the Freer manuscripts. 7 He compares the 
hand of the gospels to that of the Akhmim Enoch, but admits no more than 
that it may perhaps be as early as the fifth century. The manuscripts of 
the Psalter, Deuteronomy- Joshua, and Pauline epistles Mr. Kenyon refers 
to the sixth century. Most interest attaches to his verdict upon the seven 
leaves added to the Psalms manuscript, which Professor Sanders formerly 
assigned to the close of the sixth century, and more recently to the seventh 
or early eighth; Mr. Kenyon confidently refers them to the ninth, in which 
judgment most paleographers will probably concur. 

Professor Sanders' recent papers have added little to our knowledge 
of the text of the Freer Gospels, which promises to prove so important and 
characteristic. He is disposed to emphasize its neutral, i. e., original 
character, and doubtless his grounds for so doing, as developed by his exami- 
nation of the text, are strong. The striking Western traits exhibited by 
many of the readings he has published, however, strongly suggest that it 
is with the Western type of text that the manuscript will prove, when fully 
accessible, to have its most characteristic affinities. It is of course hazard- 
ous to attempt to classify a textual witness in advance of full examination 
of its text. But no phase of textual history is of more interest at present 
than the so-called Western text, and nothing could be more welcome or 
timely than a fresh uncial witness to set beside the much-discussed Bezan. 
If, as some things suggest, the Freer Gospels are such a witness, we may 
fairly hope to see textual criticism furthered by at least one important stage 
through their discovery and publication. 

Leipoldt in the preface to his Schenute von Atripe (1903) expressed 
his confidence that much light would be thrown upon the details of that 
subject "when at length the rich manuscript treasures which today still lie 
buried in the White Monastery near Akhmim, are made accessible to the 
world" (p. vi). "It would indeed be a blessing," he continues, "if these 
valuable documents should right speedily and fully be brought to light; not 
alone Egyptian philology would profit thereby!" Leipoldt's expectations 
have been realized in the manuscript treasures secured by Carl Schmidt 
in 1906 at Akhmim; and until a more probable immediate source (possibly 
in Nitria ?) for the Freer manuscripts is proposed, most scholars will doubt- 
less, with Schmidt, Gregory, Cram, and Hunt, refer them to the same rich 
deposit— the library of the White Monastery. As to their place of writing, 
for the Gospels codex at least there is not a little to suggest those Nitrian 
convents, which Jerome visited in 386, and where he may have encountered 
' Eevpt Exploration Fund, Archaeological Report, 1907-8, pp. 47, 48. 
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that curious reading in Mark 16:15 which he and the Freer Gospels alone 
exhibit. Professor Sanders' skilful and thorough studies of this and the 
other Freer manuscripts will be awaited with the utmost interest. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The University of Chicago 



JOHN MILL ON THE LATIN GOSPELS 

At the end of my note on, "The Gospels in the Latin Vulgate" (The 
American Journal oj Theology [1907], pp. 501 f.), I bespoke for my observa- 
tion and conclusion, "which appear to be new" a thorough examination 
and if possible acceptance. I was not aware that quite the same observa- 
tion had been made and the same conclusion drawn two hundred years ago 
by John Mill in his famous Greek Testament of 1707. It seems a fit 
memorial due to this biblical scholar (died June 23, 1707) to call attention 
to this fact. (See his Prolegomena, pp. 1-lviii of the original edition; §§513- 
605 in the edition of Kiister.) From § 377 onward, he treats of the "Versio 
Italica, edita circa tempora Pii P. ut videtur," §379, "adhibita in consilium 
hodierna Vulgata, quae quantumcumque vitiata, haud exiguam certe partem 
retinet veteris genuinae." 

§ 513: "Explicanda interim restat indoles, ut ita dicam & constitutio 
Versionis hujus Italicae. Ea vero, quod ex stylo colligimus non unius 
erat, sed variorum: qui in id unum incumbebant, ut sermone simplici ac 
piano, qualis Ecclesiis Occidentis jam in usu erat, textus Graecus caste & 
fideliter exprimeretur. Interpres Matthaei fidus inprimis erat, &r quidem 
superstitiose accuratus. Apices Graeci textus scrupulose scitatus est." 
Mill describes his way of translating §§ 513-20 and concludes: "Ut proinde 
facile credam, Versionem hujus Evangelii confectam fuisse ab Auctore 
quopiam, cui nulla pars fuerit in transferendis caeteris." 

In § 521-542 he treats of Mark beginning: u Inter pretens certe Marci 
a Matthaei Mo diversum fuisse, ex eo apparet, quod aliis omnino in eadem 
re exprimenda utatur vocabulis." The examples follow. 

In §§ 525-32, speaking of Luke, he says: " In Evangelio Lucae Interpres 
(qui et ipse alius videtur ab utroque priori; unde enim aliter KaTakv/m 
.... KaTdftdvas .... Ktpd/uov .... Bia<j>ipcT€ i/iets .... yewy/m d/MreAoi) 



In § 533 he begins on John: "Evangelii Joannis Versionem quod atti- 
net, & ipsa quidem Auctoris fuisse videtur a caeteris tribus diversi : id enim 
ex diversa vocum earundem interpretatione colligo." There follow 
examples such as XdOpa, vdpBov jtiotwojs, e/xeXXe, etc. 



